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NARRATIVE. 








[The following appears as a comnmnication in the New York 
Gazette.] 


CARDUS AND WILLIAM... 
OR RELIGION THE BEST THING FOR THIS WORLD. 


Of late a good deal has been said about infidelity. 
[think the plain, simple, but true history of my- 
self and William, affords as good a practical com- 
ment on the e fects of infidel principles as any thing 
| have met with. If you think it worth publishing 
itisat your service. In a short time it will be forty 
winters since I first landed in New York; I was 
then in my twentieth year, without a face that 1 
knew, or a friend to counsel or direct. On the first 
Sabbath morning after we landed, three young men 
of our passengers called and inqiured where I was 
going to-day. I said, to church; they answered, 
we have been near ten weeks confined to the ship, 
jet us now walk out and see the country ; our health 
requires exercise, and we can go to church another 
day. I said, as long as Ican remember I had gone 
tochurch with my father every Sabbath of my life, 
and when we parted his last words were ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day.” They went to the country; 
Iwent to church; they spent a few shillings of their 
wages; I put a few cents in the plate. Some of 
them were good mechanics, and got from eight to 
ten dollars per week ; my branch was poor, and it 
was only by close application I earned five dollars 
per week. They continued going in the country, 
found loose company, spent most of their week’s 
wages, came home half drunk, sometimes caught 
by a thunder storm, spoiled their fine clothes and 
hats, rose late on Monday morning, bones and head 
aching, and could work but little all that day. I 
wentto church, saved my-wazgeés, rose early on Mon- 
day morning, my bones rested, my head sound, and 
started on the labors of the week, with a light heart 
and quiet conscience. At the end of the year they 
could show fine clothes on Sunday; but, I could 
show one hundred dollars, piled in the corner of 
my chest. ‘They have all been gone long ago ; 
having lived fast, they died early: while I, as one 
consequence of regular living, have not been con- 
fined by sickness for one day~in all that period. 
Now, Mr. Infidel, you who purpose to reform the 
world by destroying the Bible and abolishing the 
Sabbath, I would ask you, who lived the most com- 
fortable life, they, or 1? who were the most useful 
members in society? They died and left their 
wives and children beggars. If I die to-night my 
family have the tools and hands to make themselves 
independent of the world.* 

About three rmonths after I landed, there came 
from England into the shop where I wrought, a man 
by the name of William ; he had a fine little woman 
for a wife, and one or two young children. He was 
an excellent mechanic, and the first, I believe, who 
manufactured coach springs in New York; he was 
by religious profession, a Baptist, and went to the 
church in Gold-street. Dr. Foster, believe, was then 
the pastor. He continued a consistent professor, 
attending church regularly with his wife and child- 
ren. But, William was a warm politician ; a dem- 
ocrat asred hot asthe iron he hammered. He was 
soon found out by the radicalsof that day. About 
this time there came tothe city a man by the name 
of Palmer, who was either born blind or had lost 
his sight by diseese. This blind leader of the blind 
used to lecture on deism in what was then called 





* One of the young men of whom I speak was a baker ; in a 
fit of intemperance, while working dough in the trough, alone, 
he lost his balance, tumbled in with his head buriéd in dough, 
and ia this situation was found dead. This fact is known to 
scores of his countrymen now in this city. 


the Assembly Room, in William-street. William 
was led by some of his new associates into this dun- 
geon of despair, and drunk deep in their dark and 
cheerless doctrine. In a short time he came out a 
flaming deist, and instead of going with his wife 
and children to church, be led them: to Long Island 
or the fields in Jersey, or he went, by himself, to a 
low tavern and harangued on deism and infidelity, 
to any set of blockheads, who would hear him. His 
children as they grew up, beingteft to wander as 
they pleased, soon associated with bad conrpany, and 
turned out worse than good for nothing. He had 
commenced business for himself, and for some time 
was in a very thriving way. But now, every thing 
was forgot in his zeal for propagating his new prin- 
ciples. You might find him in every street and 
corner, pouring out hisnew light; and so vulgar 
and brutish was the language in which he blasphe- 
med every thing which society in general holds sa- 
cred, that moderate men of any principle got dis- 
gusted, shunned his company and shop, and his 
worldly circumstances began to fall intodecay. As 
old shop-mates, he and I ever have been, and now 
are, on the most friendly terms when we meet ; and 
from the beginning have I expostulated and warned 
him of the ruin he was bringing on himself and 
family in this world, laying the next aside. Though 
he could not deny the truth of what I said, yet he 
seemed like one who had gone so far that ne was 
ashamed to recede. One morning about ten o'clock, 
a few weeks ago, he called on me:and asked for 
something to buy his breakfast, as he had not tasted 
any thing that day. I looked on him with sorrow, 
almost to crying. Says I, ‘‘ William, has it really 
come to this with you?” He said he had not a cent 
—a friend, or child, to help him imthe world. I 
asked for his sons and daughters, by name—they 
had all gone to ruin, or were dead. The few old 
friends of the William-street Illuminati, now that 
he was poor, knew him not. J gave him a small 
sum, and told him to call on me in his extremity. 
Says I, ‘William, there are my sons and danghters ; 
they are an honor to their parents, being all useful 
members of society. Your children and mine were 
brought up neighbors to one another—what should 
make them to differ?” He wassilent. Says I, I 
told you thirty-four years ago, your mad principles 
would beggar yourself and ruin your family. While 
you carried your children to the fields, or left them 
to wander in the road to destruction, I carried mine 
tothe church, where they were not exposed to bad 
company; and now they walk in the ways of wis- 
dom, which are pleasantness and peace. I added, 
you must now be convinced that religion is the best 
thing for this world; and in the next, they who pro- 
fess it will be as well offas you. Butif the Bible is 
true, you may say with the miser, ‘‘I was starved 
in this, and damned in that which is to come.”’ He 
confessed I had the best of the argument, and said 
he might have been a rich man if he had stuck to 
the principles he brought with him from England. 
He said he thought of going into the alms-house— 
it was a good last-retreat ; and for this, says I, Wil- 
liam, you have to thank Christianity; for, where 
the Bible is not known, they have neither alms- 
house nor hospital. I have only to add, that this 
story is no fiction, nor combination of characters 
that may. have existed ; but it is literally true. My 
friend William now lives, (you know him,) he is a 
man of truth, (though a deist,) and will vouch for 
what I have said, were he asked. If any one doubts, 
you may give them my name. I will point them 
to some of tl:e men, still alive, of whom I speak. 
Yours, Carpus. 











REMARK.—Truth will be uppermost, one time or other, like 
cork, though kept down in the water.—Sir W. Temple. 
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THE HAPPY SHEPHERD. 

M. de Rance, a distinguished Frenchman of the 
seventeenth century, having experienced some very 
severe afflictions and disappointments, while yet 
ignorant of the on!y source of real consolation, sunk 
into a deep and settled melancholy. In this gloomy 
mood he wandered in the woods for hours together, 
regardless of the weather, and seemingly uncon- 
scious of every surrounding object. 

On one of the brightest mornings in May, he was 
wandering in his usual disconsolate manner,amongst 
the wooded mountains that skirted his estate. Sud- 
denly he came toa deep glen, which terminated in 
a narrow valley. It was covered witha rich green 
herbage, and was surrounded on all sides with thick 
woods. A flock was feeding at the bottom, and a 
clear brook watered it. Underneath the broad 
shade of a spreading oak, sat an aged shepherd, who 
was attentively reading a book. Ilis crook and 
pipe were lying on the bank near him, and his faith- 
ful dog was guarding his satchel at his feet. ‘The 
Abbe was much struck by his appearance. His 
locks were white with age, yet a venerable and 
cheerful benignity appeared in his countenance. 
His clothes were worn completely threadbare, and 
patched of every different color, but they were won- 
derfully neat and clean.—His brow was furrowed 
by time ; but as he lifted up his eyes from the book, 
they seemed almost to beam with the expression of 
heartfelt peace and innocency. 

Notwithstanding his mean garb, the Abbe de 
Rance involuntarily felt a degree of respect and 
kindness for the man. ‘My good friend, (said 
he, with a tone of affectionate sympathy,) you seem 
very poor, and at an advanced age; can I render 
your latter days more comfortable ?” 

The old man, looking at him stedfastly, but with 
the greatest benignity, replied, “I humbly thank 
you, sir, for your kindness; did I stand in need of 
it, I should most gratefully accept it; but blessed 
be God, his mercy and goodness have left nothing 
even to wish.” 

“‘ Nothing to wish! (replied M. de Rance, who 
began to suspect his shepherd’s garb to be a dis- 
guise,) I shall suspect you of being a greater phil- 
osopher than any I know!—Think again.” 

“Sir,” replied the shepherd mildly, “ this little 
flock which you see, I love as if it were my own, 
though it belongs to another; God has put it in my 
master’s heart to show me more kindness than I de- 
serve. I love to sit here and meditate on all the 
mercies of God to me in this life; and, above all, 
T love to read and meditate on his glorious promis- 
es for that which is to come. I will assure you, 
sir, that while I watch my sheep, I receive many 
a sweet lesson on the good Shepherd’s watchful care 
over me and all of us. What canI wish, sir, more ?” 

“But good man,” returned the Abbe, “did it 
never come into your head, that your master may 
change, or your flock may die? Should you not 
like to be independent, instead of trusting to fortu- 
itous Circumstances ?” 

“Sir,” replied the shepherd, ‘‘I iook upon it, 
that I do not depend on circumstances, but on the 
great and good God, who directs them. This is 
what makes me happy, happy at heart. God in 
mercy enables me to lie down and sleep secure, 
in the immutable strength of that blessed word— 
‘ All things work together for good, to them that 
love God.’ My reliance, (being poor,) is in the 
love of God; if I were ever so rich, I could not be 
more secure ; for on what else, but on his will, can 








the most flourishing prospects depend for their sta- 
bility ?” 
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The Abbe felt some emotion at this pointed ob- 
servation ; he however smothered it and said, “Very 
few have your firmness of mind.” 

‘* Sir,” answered the man, “ you should rather 
say, few seek their strength from God.” Then 
steadily fixing his eye on M. de Rance, he added, 
“Sir, it is not firmness of mind: I know misfor- 
tune as well as others ; and I know, too, that where 
affliction comes close, no firmness of mind only, 
can, or will carry a man through. However strong 
a man may be, affliction may be yet stronger, un- 
lees his strength be in the strengh of God. Again, 
sir, it is not firmness of mind, but it is a firm and 
heart-felt conviction, founded on scripture and ex- 
perience of God’s mercy in Christ. It is faith, and 
that faith itself is the gift of God.” 

The man paused, then looking at M. de Rance 
with great interest, he added, ‘Sir, your kindness 
calls for my gratitude.—Permit me to shew it in the 
only way Ican. Then I will add, that if you do 
not know this gift, he calls you to itas much as me. 
—I see by your countenance, that though so young, 
you have known sorrow.— Would to God you could 
read on mine, that, though at so advanced and in- 
firm an age, I enjoy the blessings of peace. Yet 
though you are probably learned, whilst I am un- 
learned, I believe that the secret of true happiness 
is the same to all. Let me then show my gratitude, 
by telling you what the teaching of God, or his word 
and providence, has taught me. I was not always 
blessed with the happiness I now enjoy. When I 
was young I had a farm of my own,. I had a wife 
whom I dearly loved, and I was blessed with sweet 
children. Yet, with all these good things I was 
never happy, for I knew not God, the Supreme 
Good.—With every temporal blessing I never reap- 
ed pure enjoyment, for my affections were never in 
due subordination. My eyes being turned to the 
channels of temporal blessings, instead of God their 
source, I was in constant anxiety, either to grasp 
more, or lest I should lose what I had already got. 
God had compassion upon me, and sent misfortune 
to lead me to him. I once had a son, the pride of 
my heart : a daughter, and she began to be the friend 
and comfort of her mother. Each was grown up, and 
began to yield us comfort beyond our fondest hopes; 
when each we had to watch through a slow and lin- 
gering disease. Blessed be God, that taught them 
to live the life of his saints, and gives them now as 
the angels in heaven, to behold his glory, face to 
face. ‘hey were taught, but notof us: it wasthe 
work of God; of that God, whom as yet we knew 
not. Their deaths—but, oh! how unspeakably 
bitter did that pang seem which came in mercy to 
call us to God, and give us spiritual life! Till 
we fainted under the stroke, we did not remember 
that our insensible hearts had never yet been thank- 
ful for the blessing, whose loss we were ready to 
repine at; we can now in mercy say, that we know 
afflictions do not spring outofthedust. Blessed be 
God, I can now from my very heart thank him, for 
uniting me, for all the ages of a blissful eternity, 
with those dear and angelic spirits, towards whom 
I only thought of the short intercourse of time.— 
Oh! how short my views ; how long his love; Sure- 
ly his mercy, and the fruit of it, endureth forever. 
This was our greatest affliction; besides, I have, 
through a variety of accidents, lost my relations and 
my possessions, and I now, in my old age, serve in 
the house where I was once master. Yet, I find 
indeed, that ‘ to know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent, is indeed life eternal.” 
A man’s life does not consist in the abundance 
which he possesses, but in that peace which passes 
all understanding, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away. I desire to live by faith, day 
hy day, and trust to the Lord to provide for the mor- 
row. In short, sir, I have found by experience, that 
every worldly good without God is empty, and that 
God without any worldly good, is, as of old, all suf- 
ficient !” 

This discourse struck M. de Rance to the heart. 
Tt was a ray of light from above. He was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. 


—soe— 
Liberality without discretion is prodigality. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


|i. e. the number on the lists who attend th 








From the N. J. Sabbath School Journal. 
EXAMINATION AT SHREWSBORY, N. J. 


On Sabbath, Oct. 4th, we had the pleasure of at- 
tending the examination of the Sabbath schools in 
the Presbyterian church at Shrewsbury. The schol- 
ars from the two schools, viz. Eatontown, and Deal 
After 
prayer and singing, Rev. J. M. Huntting proceed- 
ed.to examine the schools, on lessons which the 
scholars had previously recited. The answers were 
given very readily, and amidst numerous spectators, 
there could scarcely have been one, who would with- 


were seated together in front of the pulpit. 


hold his approbation. 


Immediately succeeding the examination, Mr. 
Huntting read an interesting report, giving a brief 
statement of the plan of conducting the schools. 
After the report, an address was made by Mr. H. 


Fisk. 


As the report is minute in describing the mode of 
conducting Sabbath schools, we give the following 
long extract, and have no doubt our readers will be 


gratified with its perusal. 


‘“« The proper training up of the young,must have 
1. Their Physical, 
Or in 
other words, 1. ‘Their health and strength of body. 
2. Their strength of mind, and acquaintance with 
things of a mere worldly nature as the arts and 
And 3. their 


respect to three things, viz. 
2. Intellectual, and 3. Moral improvement. 


sciences, useful to them or others. 


uprightness of heart. Moral and religious state. 


Persons well trained up, are fitted for usefulness 
To be thus fitted, the body must 
be made as healthy and vigorous as circumstances 
admit; the mind must be cultivated and improved, 
and the moral and religious views, feelings, and 


and happiness. 


habits must be good. 


On all these three things the Sabbath school ex- 
erts a favorable influence ; but its influence is most 
felt in the last, viz. good, moral, and religious cul- 


ture. 


We say its influence is good on them all. It 
is so: as the instructions given, promote good hab- 
This helps the body— 
it promotes health and prevents weakness and sick- 


its and destroy bad ones. 


ness. 


The Sabbath schoo! helps in various ways to im- 
prove the understanding, mind, and intellect, and 
The studies of 
So does the advice which the 
They are advised to improve 
their time well in the common week day school— 
to read books with attention—to listen to good in- 
struction imparted by parents, teachers or other 
The general effect of this, is the improve- 
To this we may add that 
they read much in the books of the Sabbath school 
Library, which helps to cultivate their understand- 
And not only the Sabbath school scholars 
read much in the library books and are benefitted; 
but their friends also read these books to advantage. 
The principal benefit, however, of the Sabbath 


store them with useful knowledge. 
the school do this. 
scholars receive. 


friends. 
ment of their minds. 


ings. 


school, is its moral and religious effect. 


The Bible is the book chiefly studied, and no 
book so efficiently improves the moral and religious 
This book touches the heart, from 
Let the Bible be- 
come the man of our council—let it become a lamp 
to our feet and a light to our path—let us under- 
It in- 
culcates nothing wrong—it leaves uninculcated 


character. 
whence are the issues of life. 


stand and follow it, and we shall do right. 


nothing right. 


Ofthe two schools now before us, a report or 
statement, mentioning the number of scholars and 
teachers on the list—the number generally togeth- 
er on the Sabbath—the studies they attend to—the 
improvement they make—the causes of rapid or 
of slow improvement—the encouraging and the dis- 
couraging ciroumstances of these schools—the state 
of the libraries—the encouragement needed—the 
I say a -statement 
mentioning these things, may be useful and accept- 


benefit to be expected, &c. 
able. 


1. The number of scholars in these two schools, 


schools when they attend any, is about 149. 
some days about 160 have attended, on others a 
about 60, Average number in the two schools ; 
about 70 or 80. 7 

2. The number of teachers including the Lip, 
rians and Superintendents is about twenty. - 

Each school has one Superintendent and one F 
brarian, and in one of the schoolsthe Librarian be. 
sides taking excellent care of the library, js, 
useful as assistant Superintendent. 

Much praise is due to those who spend their time 
without any pecuniary compensation, in taking the 
care of, and instructing in these schools. 

The studies of the scholars are entirely confineg 
to reading or learning to read. Those who canno, 
read, are learned to do so. Those who can read 
get lessons in the New-Testament, and some fey. 
occasionally learn hymns, or psalms, or other pieces 
that please them. The recitations of the scholars 
who read, consist mainly, almost wholly of answerg 
learned from the New-Testament, and given to 
questions requiring such answers. 

From 50 to 70 questions are in the Jesson of each 
week, average number 60, so that each scholar who 
punctually attends the schools, and has the lesson 
gives answers to about 2400 questions in the Tes. 
tament every year. About half, i. e. 70 of the schol. 
ars, are in these Testament classes. 

The number of Sabbaths every year that the 
have new lessons is 40. One Sabbath every month 
or 12 Sabbaths every year, being reserved for te. 
viewing immediately previous to the monthly con. 
cert. 

Besides these 2400 questions put annually to these 
Testament classes, many questions are put to them 
and to the other scholars, about what is right and 
wrong in their general conduct as children—as broth. 
ers & sisters—as neighbors—as citizens,and as mor- 
al, accountable and immortal beings. 

There are belonging to the libraries about 2% 
volumes of different sizes, and in general well adap. 
ted to the capacities of the scholars. Of these 
about 150 volumes, are constantly circulating in 
the families to which the children belong. They 
are kept by each one a week or more to be read, 
and then they are returned and changed for others, 
Many of the children read the books much then- 
selves. For some scholars, especially those who 
cannot read, the books are read aloud by some per- 
sons at home. With many of the pieces in these 
volumes the children are delighted, and from the 
accounts given of good people and good things, 
they form a favorable opinion of them and try to 
imitate them. Some parents find their children so 
strongly, and so favorably impressed with the ac- 
counts of virtue, and virtuous conduct, found in 
their Sabbath school books, that often to remind 
them of those accounts, is enough to deter them 
from evil, and to lead to obedient behaviour. Some 
of the Sabbath school, and even day school teach- 
ers, find the same thing true and manifest. Thus 
parents, guardians and teachers, find their task of 
governing those under their care,lightened by means 
of the Sabbath school library. By reading these 
books so much, the children and others form a hab- 
it of reading. This habit is cherished, and the com- 
munity actually becomes fond of reading. The 
character of the books is also such, as to form an at- 
tachment to reading of a moral and religious sort. 
Already it is seen that there is more of a taste 
among us, for perusing religious books, and relig- 
ious newspapers, end the Bible. Probably in no 
year has there been in this place more attention 
given to the reading of God's holy word and of 
good books in general, than during the one just pas- 
sing, especially by the children and youth. Should 
this taste for reading continue and be cherished, it 
will serve much to enlighten and elevate the pub- 
lic mind. It is somewhat like leaven—it spreads 
through the place till all feel its influence. Jn 
houses where books and intelligence were least like- 
ly to find their way, they both go from the Sabbath 
school. Many children have become so fond of 
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the books, that they go with pleasure to the school, 
if fram no other motive thap to get the books. 
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“In regard to the benefit derived by the scholars 
from such a course of instruction, we can say that 
it is in general manifest and great, but varies ac- 
cording to circumstances in different individuals. 

“A general development of intellect, and im- 

rovement in good manners and morals is very per- 
ceptible. This might be expected. The system 
of instruction by question and answer is happy in 
almost every thing, but in nothing more than in 
morals and religion. Our Saviour often taught in 
this way. Questions proposed call forth thought to 
prepare the answer, and when once children are 
learned to thik for themselves and to think cor- 
rectly, the mind will improve. When once the 
channel of thought is opened, the current will flow 
through, and if left unobstructed will widen and 
deepen itself. 

‘*Questions are not only proposed ¢o the schol- 
ars, but they are often proposed by them. They 
are encouraged to ask of their teachers and others, 
things respecting which they wish information. By 
this means, not only in the Sabbath school, but also 
at the fire side at home, the circle is often formed to 
mutually ask and answer questions. As instances 
of improvement in these schools, we mention the 
following :— 

** A boy last Sabbath appeared in school, who, 
though hired out to labor all the week, had obtain- 
ed answers to every question in his lesson, and had 
96 verses in the N. Testament committed to memory. 

“ Another boy, or rather two boys, brothers, who 
it is understood never attended any other school 
but this, and have only been here about eight 
months, and who knew not their A B C’s when 
they entered, last Sabbath were reading the easier 
lessons in our books. These two boys have anoth- 
er brother who was absent last Sabbath, but whose 
improvement is about the same. They live about 
three miles from the school, and buy with money 
earned in hard iabor, articles of clothing necessary 
to appear decent in school. On entering school 
they told their teacher when asked about God, and 
heaven, and hell, and the Sabbath, &c., that they 
never heard of any ofthem before. ‘They are about 
10, 12, and 14 years of age, and they and a sister 
older never heard a prayer till they entered the Sab- 
bath school. 

A girl is also in this company, who is not yet 
seven years old, who, beside frequently reciting 
beautifully the lessons in the New-Testament has 
since last February read her Bible in course from 
the beginning to nearly the end. She will proba- 
bly be through the Bible before the day that she is 
seven years old. This same girl has attended the 
day school much of the time and has frequently 
stood there among the best scholars in her class. 

Other scholars from the same family, and others 
still in the school, are considerably advanced in 
reading the Bible through. 

‘In addition to these facts which have come to 
my knowledge, are others that time allows not to re- 
late, and others still, no doubt of a very encoura- 
ging nature that I know nothing of, which show the 
utility of our schools is usefully exercising the minds 
of the scholars. 

‘“‘ Teachers in our day schools have borne honor- 
able testimony to the more rapid improvement of 
their scholars after entering the Sabbath school 
than before. 

‘‘We can also point out instances of those who 
once were greatly given to profaneness, who now 
seldom if ever utter an oath; of some who had lit- 
tle regard to truth, that now seldom tell a lie; of 
some who frequently and glaringly profaned the 
Sabbath, that now regard it as a holy day; of some 
who were ungovernable at home, and troublesome 
to the neighbors, that now are very different; we 
might speak of some scholargand teachers who are 
almost persuaded to be Christians, and of one Su- 
perintendent, and several teachers who have juined 
the church, and evidently become pious since they 
joined the Sabbath schools. 

“ We might also say that the prospect of good is 
no less bright for the future than it was for the past. 
The truth of God which is as the fire and the ham- 
mer to break in pieces the racky hearts of sinners, 





is placed on them in greater amount and to better 
advantage, and why may we not expect that some of 
them will yield to its influence during the coming 
as during the past year. 

‘* Not only do the teachers impart to the scholars 
the knowledge every week which they have of the 
lessons, but to them a lecture is given on each new 
lesson during some evening of the week before they 
meet their classes. 

“In this view of our schools, we rejoice to see 
them going on. The circumstances of a discour- 
aging nature are few and trifling, compared tothose 
of an encouraging. And we trust, thatas the utili- 
ty of the schools, and the duties of teachers, and 
scholars, and parents, and others in regard to them 
become more manifest, the aspect will be even more 
cheering, and that at last many will arise to bless 
God for these harbingers of good.” 


—<e— 
Conversation between two Sabbath Scholars. 


‘ Jane,’ said a Sabbath scholar to her companion, 
as they were returning home one evening, ‘do you 
not think my teacher was too strict to-day? I on- 
ly just laughed, while Susan Thorn was reading, 
and she spoke to me in such a serious manner, as 
though I had done something very wicked.’ 

‘Indeed, Anne, said Jane, it is very sinful not to 
pay attention to the Scriptures. Do you not re- 
member, that Mr. Jones told us just now, that eve- 
ry time we trifled with serious things, God marketh 
down in his book 7” 

‘Ah!’ said Anne, ‘but I only thought of the 
play I had yesterday, and then I laughed; how 
could I help my thoughts ?’ 

‘You know, my dear Anne, if you had been at- 
tending to what you were reading, such thoughts 
would not have come into your mind. J sometimes 
think of that text, “ Lord turn away mine eyes from 
beholding vanity :” and if I can but remember this 
text, ‘* I'hou God seest me?” then I am ashamed 
of my folly : I remember once laughing whilst rea- 
ding the Bible: I did not think my teacher saw 
me: but she looked up at me, so grieved, and said, 
‘ Jane, if you were in great distress, without a friend 
near to help you, and I were to send you a letter 
with just the relief you needed, would you read that 
letter carelessly, turn away, and think on some oth- 
er subject? No, you would not. Then my child,’ 
said she, ‘can you thus make light of God’s holy 
word, which he has sent to turn us from sin to ho- 
liness, from ‘the brink of ruin to everlasting happi- 
ness?’ In this way she talked to me for some time. 
O, I think I can never forget it!’ 

‘Well,’ said Anne, ‘when my teacher said to 
me, Jt is by that book we shall be judged, I could 
not help thinking, O if I should now be called to 
judgment! but then I soon forgot that, and—O, 
Jane, 1 am ashamed to tell you all; I do now fear, 
that 1 have been very wicked. But there’s my mo- 
ther, looking out for me; and 1 must go. Good 
night ; and do not forget to pray that I may become 
a good child.’ 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MATERNAL INSTRUCTIONS, OR THE HISTORY OF 

MRS. MURRAY AND HER CHILDREN.—By Wi.iam 

McGavin. Printed by T. R. Marvin, for the Mass. 

S. S. Union. 

**Mrs. Murray, in the prime of life, was left a 
widow with two children, Mary, about eight, and 
James, little more than five years of age. Mary 
was a sweet modest girl, but James was a petulent, 
selfish little fellow, who did not care what pain he 
gave his mother, or any body else, provided he had 
every thing his own way.” Let all selfish boys, 
who read this book, keep an eye on James Murray, 
and they will see how their own actions would ap- 
pear, if they were put into print. James Murray 
cared for nobody but himself. Mrs. Murray, on 
New Year’s day, gave to her two children a half a 
crowr each, and took them with her to visit some 
very poor people who were sick. ‘To one of these 
Mary gave her half.crown, because she pitied them ; 





but James loved himself so well, that there was no 





place in his heart for pity or generosity. The sight 
of poverty and distress did not move him. ‘He spent 
his half crown for a drum and a glass trumpet, but 
‘like many other people in the world, he had more 
property than he could manage, eso as to take care 
of himself at the same time. His foot slid upon a 
piece of ice, on the pavement, and not having his 
hands at liberty to break his fall, he tumbled over 
his drum, and fell with face vpon his glass trumpet, 
which broke into a thousand pieces, one of which 
cut his nose in a dreadful manner.”’ So much for 
his selfishness. At another time upon a holiday, 
his mother gave him a sixpence, “that he might 
have something to give to such poor persons as he 
should see that day. She wished to see if any thing 
would open his heart, and make him liberal.” She 
charged him not to meddle with gunpowder, telling 
him it was a dangerous article. James, however, 
loved himself and his own pleasure, better than he 
did his mother or any body else. He did not give 
his money to the poor, but laid it out for gunpow- 
der, and in the end, was blown up. ‘“ His clothes 
were burnt, and the skin of one side was sadly 
scorched. Poor fellow! he suffered terrible pain.” 

** Notwithstanding his mother’s remonstranees 
and express prohibition, Jamos could never deny 
himself the cruel pleasure of plundering a bird’s 
nest, when he thought his mother would not know 
it. It happened one Saturday, after the school had 
been dismissed, that he went away with some other 
boys into the wood, to try how many bird’s nests 
they could find.” 

Here, James strayed away from his companions: 
and was lost. He was now in asad condition. He 
cried as long as he had strength to cry and then lay 
down in despair. The birds were very thick about 
him, and he could not help thinking of that verse 
in the Bible, which says, ‘Fhe eye that mocketh 
at his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it.” When he was found, “ his 
face was swolen with crying. His hands and clothes. 
were torn with wild briars, and not a little bloody.” 
Not long after this, James walked out with his sister 
and Mrs. Hunter. Mrs. Hunter was a pious wo- 
man, and while they sat to rest themselves, she in- 
troduced the subject of religion. James did not like: 
religion; any other subject was more acceptable 
than that. And this is not strange, for religion and 
selfishness are entirely opposite in their nature. Ile 
stole away, therefore, and in endeavoring to get 
some berries from a tree, “the branch gave way, 
and James tumbled down the steep bank over head 
and ears into the water.” So much for his selfish- 
ness. [le loved himself so much better than he did 
his Creator, that he could not bear to talk about 
Him. After all James’ troubles, his selfishness re- 
mained. His glass trumpet did not cut it out—the 
powder did not burn it out—his fears when he was 
lost in the wood did not frighten it away—nor did. 
he leave it Behind him when he fell down the steep 
bank. No, his selfishness still remained. 

Ny young friends, selfishness is sin. It is a trans- 
gression of God’slaw. We once knew a boy who, 
when he was asked if he were a sinner, replied, 
“Yes, I know that I ama sinner, yet I cannot think 
of any particular crime that I have committed against 
God or man, which should make me so ill-deserv- 
ing as the Bible represents.” He had forgotten that 
selfishness is sin, and that it is for being selfish that 
‘God is angry with the wicked every day.” 

To be selfish is to lay all your plans for your own 
benefit, regardless of the happiness of other people 
—regardless of the glory of God. God commands 
you to love him supremely, but selfishness says, 
love self supremely. Selfishness says, ‘ such 
and such things are mine, and fF will not give them 
up, for the sake of the happiness of an hundred oth- 
ers.” Selfishness says “my neighbor has got mo- 
ney,—ZJ want it. My neighbor has got a good name 
—I want it. My neighbor appears to enjoy life— 
I am unhappy, and if I cannot obtain his wealth 
and good name, fF will endeavor to rob him of the 
happiness they afford.” This is selfishness. It 
craves all the wealth and honor and pleasure which 
the world can give, and it hopes, at least, for the 
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absence of misery in eternity. This selfishness is! 
natural to man. Children feel it and manifest it. 
It breaks out in the family, setting children at vari- 
ance with each other. It shows itself in the school, 
and sets on the boys to fight. In the neighborhood, 
it is the parent of slander and strife. In the world 
it produces war and bloodshed. And is it not sin? 
Those who continue to indulge it through life can- 
not be happy hereafter. It has made them miser- 
able, notwithstanding all the restraints of religion 
and civil society, in this world. O how unspeaka- 
bly miserable must they be in the world of despair, 
when all restraints will be removed! Reviewer. 
[To be concluded.} 








BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF MRS. ANN H. JUDSON, 
[Editorial Abridgment.]} 

Mrs. Jupson may well be mentioned in imme- 
diate connection with Mrs. Newell,* for they were 
born near the same spot; they were associates in 
study and in religious privilege; they sailed in the 
same vessel to India among the first adventurers on 
a foreign mission from the United States; and 
though they were soon after separated, and went 
down to the grave in distant places, their ransomed 
spirits are now together, we doubt not, in the pres- 
ence of the Lamb. Our readers may be pleased to 
compare the two notices together, after we shall 
have laid them both before them. 

Mrs. Judson was the daughter of Mr. John and 
Mrs. Rebecca Hasseltine, of Bradford, Ms., where 
her venerable parents yet reside. She was born 
Dec. 22, 1789. This place is separated from Ha- 
verhill only by the Merrimack river, and contains 
the Academy which was so favored with a shower 
of grace in 1806, when many young females were 
converted to Christ. Ann Hasseltine was a mem- 
ber of the school, and shared early in the revival. 
She had before been under convictions of sin, and 
resisted the Spirit. But now the commandment 
came home with power, and her spirit was over- 
whelmed. She obtained peace, however, by be- 
lieving in Christ; and on the 14th of September, 
she united herself with the church of the Redeemer 
in public covenant, being less than 17 years of age. 

In June 1810, the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts met at Bradford. At that meeting, the ven- 
erable body of ministers were thinking tittie of mis- 
sions to the heathen, till four young students from 














Rice returned soon to this country. Mr. Judson 
and his wife, considering their connection with 
the American Board dissolved by their becoming 
Baptists, were uncertain where to go, or on whom 
to rely for support. They thought of South Amer- 
ica, of Japan, of Persia, of Madagascar ; but they 
were at length conducted by a special providence 
to Burmah, and took up their residence in Ran- 
goon, in July, 1813. This place is the principal 
sea-port of the empire; ‘“‘where their Saviour had 
designed they should labor for him many years, 
and where they were to be the instruments of gath- 
ering a little church of redeemed Burmans.” ‘The 
mission was soon supported by a Baptist Board, 
formed in this countvy. Here they were most of 
the time alone, among them that neither knew nor 
feared Jehovah. In October, 1816, Mr. Hough, 
from America joined them; and Messrs. Colman 
& Wheelock, with their wives, about two years 
after. In 1816, Mrs. J. was afflicted by the death 
of a little son, of the age of eight months; her 
health was often feeble, and her toils and sufferings 
great. In July 1820, she was so ill that her hus- 
band accompanied her to Calcutta and Serampore, 
and she received so much benefit ‘as to return to 
Rangoon in January, 1821. 

Iler recovery, however, was of short continu- 
ance. In August she bade her affectionate husband 
farewell, and sailed for India ; whence she went to 
England, and finally returned to her native country, 
where she spent nine months very usefully to the 
cause of missions. While here, she published her 
‘* History of the Burman Mission,” which has done 
much good here, and in England where an edi- 
tion was published. In June 1823, she again set 
sail for the eastern world, accompanied by the Rev. 
J. Wade and his wife, who were going to join the 
same mission. She now took her last leave of 
America and her friends here, and met her husband 
again on mission ground, Dec. 5, 1823. During 
her absence, he had visited Ava, the capital, and 
obtained leave to make that city hisstation. Thith- 
er they soon removed, leaving Messrs. Hough and 
Wade with their families at Rangoon. Before this 
time, Messrs. Colman and Wheelock had both left 
all earthly scenes. About this time war broke out 
between the Burmans and the English, and Ran- 
goon was suddenly invaded by an English army. 
The missionaries who were at that place were won- 
derfully preserved in the midst of the greatest com- 








the Seminary at Andover presented a paper to them, 
stating that they had been thinking and praying on 


the subject, and desired advice and direction about | 


going forth to carry them the gospel. These younz 
men were Messrs. Judson, Nott, Mills and Newell. 
All of these but Mr. Mills, together with Messrs. 


motion and the greatest apparent dangers. Soon 
after the capture of that city, this company retired 
to Bengal. 

The situation of the missionaries at Ava now be- 
came perilous indeed, and there was great reason 
to fear they would fall victims to the hasty resent- 
ment of a vindictive and haughty government. The 





Rice and Hall, went out in the first company, in 
1832. At this meeting in Bradford, Mr. Judson 
first saw Miss Hasseltine. An acquaintance was 
soon after formed, which led to a direct offer of mar- 
riage on his part, including a proposition to accom- 
pany him in his missionary enterprize. Miss Has- 
seltine was called to decide this very difficult and 
affecting question, earlier than Miss Atwood ; and 
she was the first female in our country, who con- 
sented to go to distant regions on this errand of mer- 
cy; and her enlightened and judicious manner of 
deciding the question, has doubtless been very use- 
ful in aiding others who have been called to the 
same trial of their faith. She was married to the 
Rev. Adoniram Judson on the Sth of February, 
1812; and on the 19th of the same month they 
left Salem for Calcutta, in the same vessel with Mr. 
and Mrs. Newell. Messrs. Hall, Nott and Rice, 
with Mrs. Nott, sailed about the same time from 
Phila.{: Iphia, the two companies expecting to meet 
in India. 

Various reasons induced most of these mission- 
aries to abandon the proposed mission to Burmah; 
and while they remained in Calcutta, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson and Mr. Rice became Baptists, and 
were immersed. This event wasone of that series 
of causes, which aroused the Baptist churches in 
this country to engage in foreign missions. Mr. 
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* See Companion of. last week. 


Burmans were continually defeated, and the Eng- 
| lish advanced towards the capital. For nearly two 
years, their friends could not heara single word of 
their fate. Their sufferings were very severe and long 
continued. They were excluded from the royal resi- 
| dence, suspected and examined as spies, and living in 
| ‘jeopardy every hour.’ Atlength Messrs. Judson and 
| Price* were imprisoned, and in that state endured 
jalmost incredible hardships. Mrs. Judson, in the 
| strength of her native powers, and in the greater 
istrength of faith in them that judgeth righteously, 
| kept possession of their house and property alone. 
She maintained her confidence in the promises of 
God, and visited the prison of her husband daily 
to carry him food, till she was herself brought down 
to the very borders of the grave by a disorder of 
the country, which almost always proves fatal to 
foreigners. Por more than two months she was 
confined to a mat ina small room, with a little 
daughter deprived of her nourishment, and all out- 
ward circumstances truly deplorable, except the 
unwearied kindness of her Bengalee servant. Af- 
ter a partial restoration, she was “ seized with the 
spotted fever, with all its attendant horrors;” and 
when Dr. Price at length came to her, he found her 
‘*case the most distressing that he had ever witnes- 
sed.” 








’ At last, peace was restored, her husband was re- 


leased, and they were placed in the English camp 


under the protection of Christian people. They 
seemed now likely to dwell safely and prosper in 
the mission; and prepared to settle at Amherst, a 
new station. ‘To this place Mr. J. conveyed his 
wife in June, 1826, while he went to Ava to make 
other arrangements. But in October she was seiz- 
ed by a fever, and afier a few days was released 
from all her sorrows. 

Mrs. Judson was a lady of very superios mind, 
and her character and history are worthy of being 
studied by all our youth. We have given buta 
very barren sketch of her life, and refer our read- 
ers to Mr. Knowles’ Memoir for greater satisfaction. 
The third edition is now on sale; the two first 
amounted to 7500 copies; and yet a year has not 
elapsed since the first was published. 


—2a— 
REMARKS ON REVIEWS. 
The first question between ‘* Reviewer’? and ‘ Vindicator,” 
[See last Companion,] is one of degrees. ‘ Reviewer’? would 
warn his children of the temptations of the wicked worlds but he 
would do it by solemn parental instruction, and not have it fre- 
quently presented in reading and conversation. ‘* Vindicator” 
would make the topic more common and familiar: would have 
his children hear of the abominations that are committed, and 
even behold them. There is doubtless a wise medium here, and 
there are two opposite extremes. We will not undertake to de- 
cide between our correspondents. But we would suggest to 
*¢ Vindicator”? the danger of making depraved youth too “ fa- 


miliar with the face’’ of vice : lest they “ first see, then pity, thea 
embrace.” 


As to Maria’s “error of sentiment,”? we think it is fairly im- 
puted to the author of the book, and not to the ‘ young girl.’ 
And neither the sentiments of a class of Christians, nor the simi- 
lar practice of the most successful preacher, nor the usefulness of 
the book which contains the expression, can prove that the senti- 
ment in question is scriptural. If it implies that the human heart 
has any ¢ruly virtuous or holy principles, before conversion, we 
hesitate not to say the expression should be avoided. 
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Extravagance.—By extravagance the higher sort 
are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but who, thro’ 
industry and frugality, have maintained their stand- 
ing. A ploughman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees. 


——- 

The best way to deal with most slanderers is not 
to notice them. Nine times in ten they will die 
quicker than you can kill them. 
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THE DEAD ROBIN, 

Poor little robin! he is dead! 
He will sing to us no more— 

And never turn his glossy head, 
When he hears us ope the door. 

How prettily he used to feed, 
And hop about so gay, 

When from the windows we threw seed, 
In happy, eareless play. 

Oh, the world was a merry place 
To little robin then— 

He seldom saw a human face, 
Or heard the voice of men. 

The far-off sky, so bright and fair, 

as very dear to him— 

The air, the pure and balmy air, 
Was made for birds to swim. 

But when the spring was very bleak, 
His mate would build a nest ; 

And the fond pair came here to seek 
For comfort and for rest. 

Within my little basket deep, 
Their tiny eggs were laid; 

For there his little ones could sleep, 
Nor care for sun or shade. 

Oh, how I wisgltyI’d let him go, 
When his mate flew far away! 

I did not think it would be so— 
Oh, what a gloomy day! 

My naughty puss I’ll never like, 
For peeping in his house— 

And yet how could the foolish tyke 
Know robin from a mouse ? 

Ah, we ourselves are all to blame - 
For pretty robin’s fate ; 





* Dr. Price joined the mission in 1821. 


Indeed, it was a cruel shame, 


To take him from his mate! (Jue. Mis. 
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